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FOREWORD 


Senate Resolution 74 (82d Cong.) authorized the Committee on 
Foreign Relations or a subcommittee thereof, in conjunction with two 
other Senators designated by the President of the Senate, to conduct 
a full and complete study and investigation of the existing overseas 
information programs of the United States Government. Pursuant 
to that resolution and Senate Resolution 44 (83d Cong.), a subeom 
mittee has been studying these information programs 

Section 501 of the Smith-Mundt Act (Public Law 402, 80th Cong 
provides that press releases and radio scripts which disseminate 
abroad information about the United States 
shall be atailable in the English language at the Department of State, at all reason- 
able times following its release as information abroad, for examination by repre 
sentatives of United States press associations * * and, on request, shall 
made available to Members of Congress 

In order to give the committee a basis upon which to judge the 
nature and quality of Voice of American broadcasts, the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress was asked to make a 
careful study of what was said and to whom on the subject of Stalin’s 
death. The study does not attempt to evaluate the broadcasts or to 
determine if the most effective use was made of the event of Stalin’s 
death. The broadcasts in translation, were made available to the 
committee by the Department of State in accordance with the provi 
sions of law. The committee had sample translations checked and 
verified the fact that the translations were accurate 

This study was prepared under the direction of the subcommittee 
staff by Hugh L. Elsbree, senior specialist in American government, 
Legislative Reference Service, the Library of Congress 

It is a background study designed to be of help to the subcom- 
mittee members as they carry out their duties. It does not necessarily 
represent the views of members of the subcommittee 

SouRKE B. HickeENLOOPE! 

May 28, 1953. 
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VOICE OF AMERICA BROADCASTS ON THE DEATH 
OF STALIN 


This report is a brief summary of the themes in the Department 
of State broadcasts on the subject of Stalin’s death which occurred on 
March 5, 1953. It is based on an examination of the broadcasts 
of March 7 to 14, inclusive, in the following languages: Azerbaijani, 
Georgian, Tatar, Armenian, Turkestan, Ukrainian, Polish, Russian, 
Persian, Hindi, Thai, Japanese, Chinese (Cantonese, Mandarin, 
Amoy, and Swatow), French, and Brazilian 

A considerable portion of the March 7 broadcasts was devoted to 
news items and commentaries on Stalin’s death. The range for the 
language broadcasts listed above (with one or two exceptions) was, 
roughly, from one-third to four-fifths. In more than balf of these 
language services, approximately one-half or more of the live broad- 
cast time dealt with this topic. The proportion was somewhat 
smaller for the March 8 to 14 broadcasts, but was still substantial 

Examination of the news items and commentaries shows certain 
general themes common to all or most of the language broadcasts. 
These will be discussed under four headings: (1) Stalin and his record: 
(2) the problem of succession; (3) the effect of Stalin’s death on the 
satellite countries; and (4) the implications of Stalin’s death for the 
United States and the free world. Only incidental reference is made 
to variations in themes from region to region or country to country 
Discussion of these variations would require a much more extensive 
and detailed analysis than is attempted here. 


I. STALIN AND HIS RECORD 


Stalin is dead. The world is echoing to these words following the passing of the 
archtyrant who ruled through terror for 29 years and built the most gigantic slave 
empire in history. 

Newspapers throughout the free world noted Premier Stalin’s death without 
sorrow and called for continued effort to maintain defenses against any Soviet 
aggression.! 

rT ° . . 

"his theme is expressed in press comments, news items, and special 
features. Reference is made frequently, sometimes in considerable 
detail, to Stalin’s tyranny, treachery, and ruthlessness; to the purges, 
violence, and enslavement of millions that characterized his regime in 
Russia and in the occupied countries; and to his foreign policy of 
revolution and expansion, with special mention of the North Korean 
aggression. ‘There are several feature broadcasts on Stalin’s betrayal 
of the workers—in Russia and in the satellite countries—and on his 
“legacy to the farmers’’—forced collectivization and ruin. 

1 Even where the same item is used in a number of broadcasts, the exact wording, because of editing and 
translating, may vary considerably from country to country. Items quoted in this report were selected to 


illustrate views broadcast widely, and not necessarily because they were found frequently in the precise 
form quoted. 


1 
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Reference is made a number of times to the message which President 
Kisenhower instructed Secretary of State Dulles to send to the govern 


ment of the U.S.S.R 


the 


R. on the death of Generaliss Josef Stal Prime 
Minister of the Soviet | 

[It is pointed out in press comments that ‘‘The President ‘does not 
praise Marshal Stalin. Nor does he join the formal diplomati 
SOTTOW eo 

The lack of sorrow in the free world over Stalin’s death is con- 
trasted with the expression of sympathy for the Russian people 
President Eisenhower's statement on hearing of Stalin’s stroke and 
probable death is quoted in several broadcasts 


* * Thev [the Russian people] are the children of God } the father 
f all peoples everywhere And like all peoples, Russia’s millions share ir longing 
I Mrienaly and peaceful world . 

Regardles f the identitv of government personalities, the praver of us 
Americans continues to be that the Almighty will wate! ver the people of that 
ast countrv and bring them. in His wisdom opportunity t ve their lives in a 

rid where all men and women and children dwell in peace a ( radeshij 


Prayers by President Eisenhower and American ministers for the 
Russian people are reported ina few of the broadeasts The contrast 
between the United States attitude toward Stalin and toward the 


Russian people is brought out also in the following news item 


Moscow. Pravda, official Communist newspaper, today assured the Russiar 
1 ople that the reason there were no street demonstrations of grief at Stalin’s 
leath in the United States was becaus« police spies we placed at all the 


orners 


Americans, like Russians, are emotional people Pheyv we 
ho have died in and are still prisoners of Stalin’s slave-labor camps 


There were no tears for Jose ph Stalin who built those camps 


II THE PROBLEM OF SUCCESSION 


A group of top Soviet bosses met in the Kremlin and named Georgi Malenkoy 
as Premier just 17 hours after the announcement of the death of Joseph Stalin 
Che Communist leaders, at the same time, announced a reshuffling of important 
jobs in the regime’s hierarchy, apparently in an effort to forestall possible internal 


lissension 


Announced as next in line to Malenkov—and potential rivals for absolute 
power were Vvacheslay Molotov. who again hecomes Foreigt Minister, and 


= 


Lav rentl Beria, head of the dreaded Soviet secret police 


Some such statement, often considerably elaborated, appears in 
most of the language broadcasts. The one quoted above suggests 
the main points which are made—most of them repeatedly—concern- 
ing the matter of succession 

|. Malenkov was selected almost immediately by a tew top soviet 
bosses. 

2. The method of selecting Malenkov and the general problem of 
succession in a dictatorship are contrasted with the selection of a 
successor in a democracy. On this point Senator Mundt’s comment 
was cited: 


WASHINGTON American congressional reaction to the Malenkov grab for 
power was summed up by Senator Karl Mundt, who said This should demon 
strate to Communists everywhere there is no element of democracy or self- 
letermination on the part of the peoples of the Soviet Union It is a clear-cut 
demonstration of how a group of sacred, topheavy overlords get together and 
make decisions It is a great contrast with American laws regarding iccessio! 


of leaders.’ 
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A similar note is found in the Raymond Gram Sw ing commentary, 


All Dictators Are Mortal: 


The mystery of the succession may well fill the Soviet people with dread 
The fateful knocks may again be heard on the door, the migration to the slave 
camps set in afresh, the firing squads be functioning in all districts And the 
Soviet people would do well to ponder—if they only could know the facts 
how succession works in the free world. Presidents, for example, also are mortal. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, too, passed away from a stroke No bloodletting, no 
rumblings of civil war, no purges followed And when President Truman’s term 
ended, he passed to private life in a surge of freedom, free speech, free choice, 
free elections. The Communists dogmatically seorn the so-ealled instability of 
democracies. But the onlv stabilitv in Soviet dictators 


p is during that time 
when the all-powerful man has consolidated | power! Nature itself deerees 
that it will be brief. 

3. It is suggested that the reason for haste in the selection of 
successor and in making other changes was to avert a struggle for 
power, or eveD panic. 

1. Doubt is expressed that a struggle over tl 
be avoided. 


le succession can 


This last note is the one most heavy ily stressed The United States 
and foreign press are reported as agreeing that the appomtment of 
Malenkov and “the mere listing of a new set of names in the Kremlin 
does not mean that all is now peaceful at the top Communist level.’ 
This point is elaborated in a broadeast report of the comment of the 


New York Times: 


‘The hasty reorganizatior t Soviet Cabinet of Ministries cannot entirely 
eliminate the danger of intraparty strife that must haunt the Kremlin in view of 
Stalin’s record. For the one thing that Malenkov cannot take over from his 


me ntor and pre >decessor is the aura of a demigod who had established his authority 
bevond the possibility of challeng 

The New York Times describes Malenkov as one of the younger party men 
who now takes precedence over the older Bolsheviks, including some who have 
long been his rivals. He certainly cannot pose as the omniseient and infallible 
oracle of party dogma—a role from which Stalin derived not only much of his 





power, but also his control of the Communist parties abroad. How completely 
he will be able to control the two chief elements of armed power in the Soviet 
Union—the army, and above all, the secret police, which remains in the hands 


of Beria—is still to be revealed 


Attention is called to the manner in which Stalin succeeded Lenin, 
with the express or implied prophecy that Malenkov, like Stalin, will 
have to resort to purges, bloodshed, doublecrossing, and all the tactics 
that Stalin employed if he is to establish his position. The broad- 
casts point out that it took many vears for Stalin to acquire anything 
like the stature he had when he died. The question is raised whether 
Malenkov possesses the personal qualities to succeed Since there is 
no legitimate succession in a dictatorship, only time will tell. As the 
Raymond Gram Swing commentary puts it: 


lor the power a dictator builds up in his life cannot be passed on in his death 


Walter Lippmann points out that no one can inherit Stalin’s power. There is no 
line of heredity. No one is elected to it, not only because there is no election, as 
Mr. Lippmann says, but because the power has not resided in the Russian people 
and not having it they have not been able to delegate it. The power is personal 
The power that Stalin has exercised, to ae Mr. Lippmann again, cannot be 
transferred intact It has to be grasped, and the grasper must make it his own 
It takes years to make it his own. Stalin created it in a struggle for more than 10 
vears. It may take as long for his successor, or as Mr. Lippmann remarks, 


there may be no successor. 


Frequent use was made of a feature entitled ‘“Tyrannies Must 
Fall,’ which suggests there will probably be a struggle for power, 
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mentions Stalin’s experience in succeeding Lenin, and asks these 
questions: 


Will history repeat itself? Will there be a falling out ane the topmost 


Communist leaders? Are we to see, sooner or later, another bloody palace 
struggle? And could this, in turn, be a prelude to the disintegration of the Soviet 
Communist svstem—and the final emergence of Russia from its dark totalitarian 
night? 


The broadcast then goes on to report an interview with Prof. Allan 
Nevins, who says that history shows four reasons why all tyrannies 
must eventually fall. 

Speculation along these lines is supplemented by the suggestion that 
the news from Moscow shows signs of strain. In their funeral ora- 
tions, it is poniad out, Molotov and Beria declare their allegiance to 
Stalin and the Communist Party, but not necessarily to Malenkov. 
Malenkov’s statement of the necessity for greater vigilance and deter- 
mination in the fight against subversive elements, and his plea for 
unity in the Communist Party (repeated by Pravda) are interpreted 
as indicating the possibility of internal dissension. 

* * * Stalin’s successors are worried about the future of the Soviet Union, and 
they implore the people to keep firm and to keep unity. It is true that Malenkov, 


Molotov, and Beria shout loudly about Soviet power, but surely those who are 
really strong never shout about their strength * * * 


Ill. EFFECT OF STALIN’S DEATH ON THE SATELLITE COUNTRIES 


The point is strongly emphasized in the broadcasts that Stalin’s 
death may lead to increased tension in the relations between the 
Soviet Union and the satellite countries, particularly in the case of 
China. Press comments, views of prominent persons, news items, 
political commentaries, and special feature broadcasts play on this 
thesis in a variety of ways. 

A large number of press and other comments simply suggest there 
will probs ably be cracks in the Soviet empire, or raise questions con- 
cerning future Soviet-satellite relations. Thus, a New York Times 
story by correspondent Anne O’Hare McCormick, broadcast several 
times, raises these questions: 

Will Mao Tse-tung accept the overlordship of Malenkov? Is the presence of 
the Red armies in the satellite states an absolute guaranty that the Soviet regime 
is safe? Will Tito’s influence be stronger than it was? 

A New York news item used in a number of broadcasts stated that 


Exiled leaders of the Christian Democratic Union of Central E urope say that 
because of Stalin’s death, the Kremlin faces the loss of its iron grip over the 
satellite states. The organization represents refugee Christian Democratic Party 
leaders of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 
The group says Malenkov does not have the prestige enjoyed by Stalin and 
predicts dissensions and purges in the Communist Party machinery in the Soviet 
Tinion as well as in the Kremlin’s captive states 

Some broadcasts go beyond raising questions, expressing hope, or 
making general conjectures, by indicating some of the reasons for the 
probability of increasing independence of action on the part of the 
satellites. As one broadcast put it, “with Stalin gone, the wraps are 
off the sordid facade of the Soviet Empire and it stands revealed.’ 
The satellite nations are pictured as facing the alternatives of either 
subjection to Moscow or secession. ‘The main prop of the empire has 
been the “Stalin myth,” and without this myth ‘the satellite regimes 
must lose their political face, their legitimacy, their moral pretext.” 
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This point, among others, is also made in some of the numerous 
broadcasts dealing specifically with China. These broadcasts em- 
phasize sharply Mao’s loss of prestige if he plays second fiddle to 
Malenkov. A feature broadcast entitled “Time for Decisions in 
China,” used many times in one form or another, includes these 
comments: 


Today is a time for profound decisions in China, decisions that may well affect 
the course of history in the entire Far East and the rest of the world as well. The 
death of Joseph Stalin in Moscow has raised questions in the minds of all Chinese 
people. 

In Moscow, the controls over the Communist empire have now been shifted 
into other hands. This shift of power vitally concerns the future of China. De- 
cisions made on Friday in the Kremlin have cast a new shadow over the Chinese 
people. 

Mao Tse-tung has been the chief Chinese figure in the Communist conspiracy 
In all China he has acknowledged no superior, but outside of China there was one 
superdeity to be placated and supplicated—Joseph Stalin. It has never been 
Mao and Stalin, but always Stalin and then Mao. The Chinese Communist 
Premier has always made his first obeisance to Stalin as the leader of world 
Communist revolution. Not to Lenin, or Marx, who were dead; not to Beria 
or Malenkov, who are alive; but to Stalin. ‘Since we have Stalin,’’ Mao declared 
in 1939, “things can be dealt with all right * * * If there were no Stalin, who 
would there be to give direction?” 

Now there will be no more directions from Stalin Those directions will come 
either from Mao Tse-tung himself, or from Georgi Malenkov, a new Soviet 
Premier whose name is scarcely known to the vast majority of the Chinese people 
If Mao truly feels that only Stalin outranked him in importance and power in the 
Communist world, Stalin’s death should bring to an end the direction from Moscow 
of China’s destiny. But should Mao feel that his hold over China depends on 
Soviet support and that his own role is that of an instrument of Moscow, the 
Chinese people will have to accustom themselves to a new demigod in the Kremlin. 
They will have to learn that such beings are more transient than the machinery for 
violence that they create. 

As for Mao ‘Tse-tung, he may wish to take advantage of history by presenting 
himself in China as the senior member of the Communist hierarchy. Or he may 
decide he has tied a noose from which he can no longer extricate himself and his 
party forces in China In this case, the Chinese people will be forced to pay 
respect to a Russian they have as vet scarcely heard about 

But the decisions are not all Mao’s to make. While the Communist Party 
itself sheds leadership swiftly and without conscience or dismay, ordinary people 
who have not been trained in Machiavellian methods do not readily accept any 
foreign dictator foisted upon them. 


Another broadcast, Red China and Malenkov, suggests even more 
strongly that Malenkov may be unable to perpetuate the domination 
of the Soviet Union over China: 


Mao Tse-tung, ruler of Red China, has now spoken the expected tribute to the 


memory of Joseph Stalin. Mao’s views were expressed in an article distributed 
by Peiping’s official news agency. It is not surprising that Mao had nothing 
but a mechanical phrase or two to say for Stalin’s successor, Georgi Malenkov. 
For Joseph Stalin died before the conflicting ambitions of the Kremlin clique and 
the Peiping clique reached a showdown. And Stalin, while he lived, was able to 
keep the Chinese Reds in a satellite status. But will Malenkov be able to do 
the same? 

The Kremlin’s actions have revealed an unquenchable lust for Asian territory. 
These Soviet ambitions in the Far East run directly counter to the territorial 
ambitions of the Red regime in Peiping. A recalcitrant Peiping regime could 
block the Soviet drive for Asia’s wealth. Joseph Stalin’s goal—and while he lived 
he succeeded—was to keep the Chinese Reds too weak and too preoccupied to 
defy him. 

Stalin employed many methods to keep Peiping under his thumb. Not the 
least of these was war. By pushing Red China into the Korean conflict, Stalin, 
in a masterful stroke, forced a potential rival to dissipate her strength on a hope- 
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less battlefield. Once Red China was involved in the Korean war her bargaining 
position vis-a-vis the Kremlin deteriorated—and the Kremlin knew it. 
* * * * ” - * 

With Stalin gone, however, can Malenkoy keep Red China in a war that must 
be as distasteful to the Communist leaders as it is costly to the Chinese 
people? * 3% 

Stalin—whom the Soviet rewriting of history had cast as a brilliant theore- 
ticlan—was able to push Mao into the position of a schoolboy Can Malenkoy 
unoriginal, plodding, and intellectually inferior—force Mao to accept the same 
humiliation? 

* * * *€ + * * 

While Stalin was alive Mao was not willing, or did not think it necessary or 
possible, to challenge the domination of the Kremlin. Will Mao have the same 
fear or respect for a man who has not yet shown that he can control his own 
country? 

Will Mao allow himself to be again humiliated? Is the Communist regime’s 
grip on the Chinese people strong enough to survive another era of Soviet con 
tempt for and exploitation of China? 

Or will the long-smoldering conflict between the selfish ambitions of the Chinese 
Reds and the selfish ambitions of the Soviet Reds break out into the open now that 
Stalin is dead? Whatever happens, the Chinese people are in the position of a 
people jailed: they can only gain from a fight between their Chinese and Russian 
jailer 


A considerable number of news items reporting signs of uneasiness 
or tension in the satellite countries were also broadcast. Several 
broadcasts noted that C. L. Sulzberger, New York Times correspond- 
ent in Paris, reported that although Stalin had been dead only 4 days 
hints of uneasiness had already been uncovered in Albania, Bulgaria, 


and Hungary. Wide use was also made of the following report from 
Belgrade: 

Che uneasiness and restlessness behind the Iron Curtain since Stalin’s death is 
further pointed up today by Tanjug, the official Yugoslav news agency It 
reports that the Communist regime in Rumania imposed a virtual state of siege 
on the Rumanian-Yugoslav frontier following Stalin’s death. The agency, as 


quoted by Reuters, adds that Soviet units are expected to reinforce the Rumanian 
forces Soon 

Refugees reaching Yugoslavia from Iron Curtain countries are quoted as 
saving that severe security precautions have been imposed in Communist Hungary 
and Bulgaria because of nervousness on the part of local Communist officials. 

With respect to China, repeated references were made to the fact 
that Mao had first intended to attend Stalin’s funeral, but sent a 
representative instead after Malenkov’s selection as Stalin’s successor. 
Rumors of unrest and uneasiness were reported, in particular this 
one from Hong Kong: 

{euters News Agency reports that although there is a period of foreed mourning 
in Communist China as a result of Stalin’s death, an undercurrent of optimisim 
is noticeable among the Chinese people. Reuters quotes a recently escaped 
Chinese refugee as saying that the death of Stalin means new hope for liberation 
of the mainland from Communist tyranny. 

Occasional notes of a somewhat less optimistic character were 
sounded. Discussions of Malenkov’s personality and record some- 
times suggested that the satellites would have no easy time in breaking 
loose. In a few instances, Japanese or Free China spokesmen al- 
luded to expressed concern lest Mao’s rivals, in order to under- 
mine his leadership, seek even closer ties with Moscow, and voiced 
the opinion that any attempt of Mao’s to seek greater independence 
of action would result in tighter control by the Soviet Union. 
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IV. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND THE FREE WORLD 


The dominant note on the international significance of Stalin’s 
death is that the peoples of the free world must not relax their defenses 
against possible Soviet aggression. Press comment, views of politi- 
cal and other leaders of the United States and other nations, and 
special commentaries make the point again and again that there is 
little or no reason to expect any change for the better. President 
Kisenhower’s statement that “definite watchfulness is the United 
States policy at the moment”’ was used in several broadcasts. Some 
comments suggested that there might be greater danger than ever 
since Malenkov was even more hostile to the free world than Stalin, 
and possibly less cautious. It was feared that he might be driven 
by internal difficulties to acts of aggression abroad. A broadcast of 
a New York Times story runs as follows: 

There is no reason for the free world to be cheered by the change, the Times 
says. The men now holding power have long shown their hatred of freedom. 
‘‘Malenkov in particular has been Stalin’s right-hand mar in tightening the 
oppression of the Soviet peoples and in extending the subjugation of other 
nations. 

The new dictator, the Times suggests, may find it necessary “to seek fields of 
conquest of his own to fortify his power and authority.’’ The free world has no 
choice except to “maintain its efforts for self-defense,’’ and the events of the 
past week “should give new impetus to these efforts.”’ 

Raymond Gram Swing’s commentary carried a similar note: 


It [Soviet policy] will continue to be revolutionary expansionist, and funda- 
mentally hostile to all non-Communist forms of government, and be based on 
the belief that time and history are on the side of communism. A basie factor 
in Stalin’s approach is stated to have been his refusal to expose the Soviet base 
for world revolution to excessive risk. But it is recognized that the ability of 
Malenkov to continue this much restraint may depend on how much stress de- 
velops over the succession. 

Confirmation of this view is seen in Malenkov’s funeral oration, 
especially in his call “for a further buildup of the already swollen 
armed forces of the Soviet Union.”’ 

Frequently broadcast was a news report from Bonn stating that 
Chancellor Adenauer, commenting on the European Defense Com- 
munity Treaty, had 
stressed that the need for a European army is greater than ever before, because 
of the changes in the Kremlin, which are bound to cause more unrest and endanger 
the safety of the free world to even a greater extent 
and a report from Strassburg that the Schuman plan nations’ foreign 
ministers— 
spurred on by the death of Stalin and the quick accession of Georgi Malenkov 
in the Soviet Union convene in Strassburg, France, today for speedy action on 
the draft charter from the Constitutional Assembly * * *, 

A special feature, The Soviet Crisis and the Middle East, discusses 
Malenkov, Molotov, and Beria, and warns the peoples of the Near 
and Middle East that no change for the better can be expected from 
the Soviet rulers, 

An occasional note of optimism is sounded. A few items express 
the hope that Stalin’s death may improve the chances of world peace. 
The most notable broadcast in this vein is the report of an interview 
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with Secretary Dulles. Entitled “Dulles Hails a New Era,’’ this 
feature was broadcast to almost all countries: 


[Secretary of State Dulles] said that the Eisenhower era begins as the Stalin era 
ends. Eisenhower stands for a world of liberty and fraternity. So the passing of 
Stalin brings nearer the time when nations, large and small, may come to enjoy 
equal rights and live in dignity and peace. 

Dulles expressed hopes that Stalin’s successors will be more peace-loving than 
Stalin was. The Secretary of State said that he did not believe that any successor 
to Stalin could be as effective a damper on the hopes and aspirations of human 
beings as Stalin had been. Dulles believed that a new spirit can now more easily 
permeate the world, the spirit of the Eisenhower era. 

Dulles was closely questioned by journalists. Was he suggesting that the ten- 
sion of the cold war would be less from now on? Dulles said he was not, as he saw 
no occasion for particular change. But what he believes is that the Western 
World will likely sueceed more in the cold war as the influence and prestige of 
Stalin wane 

In his interview Dulles spoke more on the positive spirit of the Eisenhower era 
than on the meaning of Stalin’s death. He said explicitly he did not suggest that 
with the death of Stalin there could be either a new tactic or a new strategy. 
What he saw ahead was a new spirit permeating the world 
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